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man who was exactly fitted for the task that he had undertaken*
Canon Horsley was, apart from Grinling, the first parson of the
reformer type that I had met at close quarters: he had a forceful
personality, he could be neither ignored nor intimidated, and where
the health of the poor was concerned he never hesitated to publish
the names of careless or recalcitrant property-owners. My duties
took me into almost every house in his parish, where the sanitary
conditions were indescribably bad, and I saw in detail the gradual
cleansing of the area. We found it a hideous warren of vile slums,
overcrowded tenements, doss-houses, and ill-drained dwellings, and
we left it, after a few years of hard work which enriched the local
builders and plumbers, a possible, if not a desirable, place in which
to live.
Canon Horsley was both big in body and generous in his under-
standing of the position of those whose views he did not share.
He knew something of the critical literature of the nineteenth
century, and he was himself a vehement, if not a careful, controver-
sialist. One of his recreative hobbies was the science of conchology,
and on Saturday afternoons I frequently joined him on tramps in
the country, - when our time was divided between argument on
social and religious questions and the collection of the shells of
snails, and on occasion, when the verbal battle became fierce, I used
playfully to accuse him of knowing far more about snails than about
men. When he left the town to become the vicar of St. Peter's,
at Walworth, everybody who admired enthusiasm, courage, and
fidelity felt the loss of a stimulating friend and a most useful
public servant.
Another fine type of parson, happily less rare to-day than forty
years ago, was the Rev. Canon C. E. Escreet, the rector of Wool-
wich, who was a member of the Guild of St. Matthew, then openly
recognized as a Socialist organization. He was the chairman of
the local C.O.S. committee, and he was well aware of my own
religious and social opinions. He was a wide-minded man, coura-
geous and gentle in character, and he once exposed himself to some
criticism and inconvenience by inviting me to address a Sunday
afternoon meeting of the young men of his church on 'The Bible
as a Human Document/ The occasion was seized upon by repre-
sentatives of the Christian Evidence Society, to protest against an
'infidel' view of the Bible being placed before the 'innocent youth*
of the town, under the patronage of the rector, whose business it
was to protect them against the sin of unbelief. Both the rector